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it is promised, will proceed from the psychological and epistemological 
points of view. The present work shows an amount of critical ability in 
dealing with fundamental problems, and an appreciation of modern modes 
of thought that not only speak well for the younger group of theologians, 
but promise much for the forthcoming treatise. 

George A. Coe. 

Northwestern University. 

Questions de philosophic morale et sociale. Par J. P. Durand (de Gros). 
Public avec une introduction par D. Parodi. [Bibliotheque de philos- 
ophie contemporaine.] Paris, Felix Alcan, 190 1. — pp. xxxv, 179. 
The interest excited by the essays in Questions de philosophie morale et 
sociale, constituting as they do their author's last contribution to philo- 
sophic thought, is largely of a personal nature. With the exception of the 
appendixes, Psychologie et mktdphysique, and Psychologie et morale de la 
subconscience, both of which have been previously published, the book 
scarcely touches upon the more distinctive views of M. Durand (de Gros). 
The different subjects discussed, comprised under the titles of Materia- 
lisme et ath'eisme, Le determinisme, Transformisme et struggleforlifisme and 
Socialisms are united by the common aim of showing that there is no real 
conflict between morality and science, but that the latter rather furnishes 
new ground for the struggle toward a better state. The point of view is 
made particularly clear in the first essay, where after repeating the distinc- 
tion presented in former books between the questions of the existence of 
God as substance and that of God as person, between ontology and escha- 
tology or religion, the author defends the possibility of scientific proofs for 
the spirit world and another life. For M. Durand these proofs, as is well 
known, take the form of spiritualistic manifestations, in which from the be- 
ginning he has shown a keen interest and a ready belief. The next essay 
treats the question of personal responsibility and the place left it by deter- 
minism, and the other two defend socialism as a moral ideal, pointing 
out and attempting to disprove the portion of evolutionary theory with 
which it is inconsistent. As a preface to the whole, the editor, M. Parodi, 
has written a sympathetic account of the life and philosophic standpoint of 
M. Durand. Grace Neal Dolson. 

Wells College. 

Intuitive Suggestion : A New Theory of the Evolution of Mind. By J. 

W. Thomas. New York, London, and Bombay, Longmans, Green, and 

Co., 1901. — pp.160. 

In this little treatise is presented a new and unique theory of the begin- 
nings and process of the development of mind. The author's main thesis 
is that man owes his moral sense more to ' suggestion ' deriving from a 
First Cause, than to either natural selection or the influence of environment. 
The author's theory of suggestion is, however, somewhat mystical. It is 
sometimes, too, seemingly oblivious of what might appear to be perfectly 
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obvious counter views of the facts under consideration ; nor is it by any 
means indisposed to gloss over bothersome lacuna, though it seems 
throughout to be fairly self-consistent. 

The "Inscrutable Power" of Herbert Spencer is accepted as the most 
certain of all truths ; the nebular theory is posited, also, without question. 
But if in this nebulous, tenuous state of matter atoms were found to repel 
each other and to execute certain movements, ' ' then it is evident that the 
First Cause must have ' suggested ' that the atoms should possess such func- 
tions before they could act accordingly." Liquefaction, solidification, 
gravity, cohesion, temperature, were all suggested at the necessary stages. 
Environment could never give rise to these forces, they must have been 
originated directly by the First Cause. The mechanical theory, that all 
development has resulted through forces in the environment, displays its 
weakness in the fact that those who maintain it, even in its most extreme 
form, cannot wholly dispense with the terms function and endowment. 
To maintain that evolution is an infolding from without is to acknowledge 
that man lives in the First Cause without admitting that the First Cause is 
in man. 

Suggestions of new functions were added at each stage of the material 
progressus ; but this does not necessarily mean that the old functions were 
lost. The transformed molecules remained under " deferred suggestion,'' 
to resume their old forms as circumstances permitted. This inituitive sug- 
gestion it is that guides matter in its perfect, regular, and continuous mo- 
tion, and as such must be in matter as intuitive knowledge. Matter per- 
ceives changes in its environment, and adjusts its molecular distribution 
accordingly, as in the mixture of gases. This perception is also regulated 
by intuitive mathematics. Intuitive choice also appears, as when alcohol 
will mix with water and oil, but oil will not mix with water. So much for 
these intuitive functions as they appear in unorganized matter. 

They are all — intuitive motion, mathematics, choice, memory, direc- 
tion, energy, etc. — found again in organized matter, though best seen at the 
lowest stages, and only now come to a greater fullness and perfection. Life 
is more than physico chemical energy. It is this plus the new functions 
and correspondences — hunger, growth, reproduction, sensation, aware- 
ness, etc. Astonishing as it may seem at first sight, ' ' intuitive mathe- 
matics, or, in other words, the genius of the calculator, of the gifted mathe- 
matician, is a vestigial relic from the inorganic world." The progenitor of 
the mathematical faculty, metaphorically speaking, is chemical combina- 
tion. Intuitive evil was in the world long before man, and the "trail of 
the serpent" can be clearly discerned in life at its first stages. 

The intuitive faculties are of infinitely greater value than the sense fac- 
ulties. Nerve, mind, and brain were introduced that the organism might 
be rendered responsible — that it might be made to feel for itself instead of 
having nature feel for it. The first step that the organism took for itself 
was that of teaching the nerve to arouse the faculty of intuitive feeling with 
certainty. The senses are ancillary to this. 
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Man probably branches off from that division of the Simian stock that 
was most gentle and docile, and had begun to experience the effects of 
pensive habits. The love of one being for the companionship of his fellows 
— not sexual love — was human love, brotherly love, in its beginnings. 
Choice was the first brick in the structure of the moral sense ; pleasure 
and pain were second and third. The moral sense is not man's invention ; 
it was present intuitively as choice in the inorganic realm. 

The mind of the higher animals is so closely associated with the body, 
that when the many ills that flesh is heir to attack the body, the perfection 
of the law of continuity, whether it be memory of the brain or nerve mem- 
ory, becomes overclouded or disorganized. Will the human race in future 
ages ever attain to the knowledge upon earth that Paul foreshadowed when 
he said, "Now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but then face to face, etc." ? 
The author answers, Yes ; though the day is far from being yet in sight. 
We are, however, progressing at a greatly enhanced rate ; and there is 
good reason to think that the time will come when our knowledge of things, 
past, present, and future will be of the intuitive kind, and be perfect and 
exact. The book supports its positions by copious instances drawn from 
the realm of natural science. T. D. Bolger. 
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